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THE THEORETICAL BASIS OF THE DEIFICATION OF 
RULERS IN ANTIQUITY 1 



By A. E. R. Boak 
University of Michigan 



While it is still a widely held opinion that the belief in the 
divinity of kings is oriental in its origin, the results of the most 
recent research into this question are calculated to show that, as 
far as the empire of Alexander the Great and the kingdoms which 
arose out of it are concerned, this doctrine is an essentially Hellenic 
development. 

Formally, the attribution of divinity to a monarch was made 
possible by the fact that Greek theology and mythology had never 
drawn very sharp limits between the divine and the human spheres. 
The demigods and heroes formed a sort of easy transition from the 
human to the divine. Most of the great families of Greece traced 
their descent from some god or hero, just as the Macedonian royal 
house itself claimed Heracles as its ancestor. The Greek colonies 
regularly raised their oikistes, upon his death, to the dignity of a 
hero, honored by the state with suitable ceremonies of worship, and 
similar cults existed in many of the older cities of Greece. But yet it 
must be observed that strict religious tradition did not sanction the 
defication of a human being during his lifetime. Actually, however, 
such honors had been rendered to men of note in the Greek world, 
while they were still living, long before the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

When Lysander, at the head of the forces of Sparta and her 
allies, had accomplished the overthrow of the Athenian Empire 
and the restoration of the Spartan partisans to power in the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, the Samian and other aristocracies hailed him 
as a god. Altars were erected to him, hymns were chanted, and a 
festival was refounded in his honor. Later, Clearchus, tyrant of 
Heraclea, received divine honors from his subjects, and finally 

1 Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 31, 1915. 
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Philip, Alexander's father, did not hesitate to place his own image 
alongside those of the Twelve Gods, although not actually pro- 
claiming his divinity. 

This rendering of divine honors to human beings while yet on 
earth was not an outgrowth of extreme superstition, but was made 
acceptable by the rationalistic attitude toward the gods current 
in educated circles of the time. This attitude later found expression 
in the work of Euphemerus, according to whom the gods were 
nothing more than men who during their lifetime had been bene- 
factors of mankind, and whose memory had consequently been 
preserved with reverence. It was perhaps in this spirit that Aris- 
totle erected an altar to his master, Plato. Was it, then, a great 
break with accepted belief to render to the living that acknowledg- 
ment of his services to which he would be entitled upon his death ? 

To a world familiar with such religious conceptions came the 
moral sanction accorded to absolute monarchy by Greek political 
philosophy. In contrast to the republican ideal of the rule of the 
laws and the belief in the equality of the political capacities of all 
citizens, Socrates taught that only those possessed of true knowl- 
edge were qualified for a life of political activity, i.e., to rule over 
others. And, starting from this idea, Plato reached the conclusion 
that the true statesman, the one possessed of true wisdom, stands 
above the law and must be free to follow the dictates of his own 
reason in the state. To do so he requires absolute authority, and 
only when either the true philosophers hold the offices in the state, 
or a single ruler becomes a philosopher, can political conditions be 
bettered and the ideal state arise, where the true philosophers hold 
sway over all others without restriction. Aristotle's teaching is 
the same in saying that, whenever there is one person in a state so 
superior in virtue (i.e., political capacity) to all the rest that the 
virtue of this individual exceeds that of all the others taken together, 
then the republican system of alternation of office and subjection 
to the laws cannot exist for him, but they should yield him obedience 
and he should be absolutely supreme. For such a man may be 
compared to a deity upon earth, and for him there is no law, as he is 
a law in himself. "It would be absurd to claim to rule him by an 
alternation of office; for we might as well presume to rule Zeus. 
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It remains, then, that all should render willing obedience to such an 
one, and that he and his like should thus be perpetual kings within 
their states." Not far different was the attitude of Isocrates, the 
publicist, when, addressing Philip of Macedon, he declared that 
the latter had already surpassed the achievements of the demigods 
and, when he should have reduced the barbarians to be serfs of the 
Greeks, then there would remain for him nothing else than to 
become a god. 

The ground for this theoretical development lay in the political 
change that had come over the Greek world in which the older 
political organizations were unable to cope with external and internal 
disorder — a situation which could be and was met successfully 
only by the concentration of power in the hands of individuals of 
pre-eminent capacity, so that monarchy had become the ideal of 
practical politics. Theory was but seeking a logical basis for 
practice. 

But neither theory nor practice sanctioned the use of absolute 
power for despotic ends. Such an abuse theory stamped as a 
debasement of monarchy, as tyranny, and practice answered it by 
revolution. Theory legitimized monarchy only if it was exercised 
with the consent of the ruled — if the will of the ruler was identified 
with the end of the state. In practice there was no absolute 
criterion by which this could be determined, and, consequently, 
the right of monarchical rulers was continually challenged. Yet 
monarchy, absolute monarchy, was recognized as a justifiable form 
of government. The problem was how to reconcile this with the 
freedom of the individual citizen and the autonomy of the city- 
state. In other words, how could a territorial state be organized 
which could concentrate in the hands of its ruler the control of the 
resources, while recognizing the liberties, of the communities it 
embraced ? The empires of Athens and of Sparta had been stamped 
as tyrannies of one state over others, and the absolute rule of an 
individual ran counter to Greek ideas on personal liberty and the 
sovereignty of the city community. To meet this situation, then, 
the absolute monarchy must be a state where the rule of law 
prevails, where the king is no longer a man but a god. For a god 
stands above men and states, and for those who recognize him, 
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whether individuals or cities, his acts are laws and must be obeyed. 
That is to say, the deification of the absolute monarch was nothing 
else than the bestowal of the supreme legislative power upon the 
ruler in a form which accorded with existing conceptions of political 
rights. 

Alexander took his first step toward this solution of the problem 
when, in 331 B.C., he visited the oracle of Zeus Ammon in the oasis 
of Siwah and was there greeted as the son of the god, a fact which 
was heralded throughout the Greek world, for it was among the 
Hellenes and not among the oriental peoples that this oracle carried 
weight. His final step was taken in 324 B.C., when he demanded 
from the Greek cities official recognition of his divinity, and pro- 
ceeded to exercise the powers which such a recognition implied by a 
piece of general legislation ordering the restoration of the exiles to 
the communities from which they had been banished. 

The Hellenistic kingdoms of the Seleucids, the Attalids, and 
the Ptolemies, at least in so far as their Greek subjects were con- 
cerned, sought a similar justification for the power of the monarch. 
And Alexander had fixed the norm for the elevation of the king to 
a god, which prevailed in these states. Later, when the Roman 
power supplanted the Hellenistic dynasties, the subjects of the 
East placed the ruling city Rome, personified as the goddess Roma, 
and even at times her annual representatives, the provincial 
governors, in the position of the Greek god-kings. 

The same fundamental conception that the absolute monarch 
is not limited by the laws but creates them himself, standing above 
them with a creator's power, and in relation to his subjects as a god, 
recurs in the absolutism of Caesar, "the first universal divine king 
after Alexander," as is evidenced by the superhuman honors heaped 
upon him. Thus, but for the fatal Ides of March, the Roman 
republic would have been embraced in the new world-monarchy as 
formerly the Greek city republics had been merged in that of 
Alexander. The Roman rulers of the Principate did not lay claim 
to this universal absolutism and were gods only for the subject 
provincials. But with Diocletian the absolutist idea again triumphs 
and the emperor claims recognition of his divinity from all alike. 
However, in the Christian Roman Empire of his successors, the 
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ruler could no longer be a god but was held as sacred, divine. 
Finally, in modern times, the absolute monarchy by the grace of 
God, where the ruler, separated, as in the case of Alexander, Caesar, 
and Diocletian, by a great gulf from his subjects, is led and inspired 
by God, is a solution of the same question along precisely similar 
lines. Here, too, it is presumed, as in the Platonic absolutism, 
the will of the ruler is identical with the end of the state. 1 

1 For a fuller presentation of the argument summarized in this paper the following 
references may be consulted: Eduard Meyer, "Alexander der Grosse und die absolute 
Monarchie" and "Kaiser Augustus," in Kleine Schriften, Halle, 1910; W. S. Ferguson, 
"Legalised Absolutism en route from Greece to Rome," American Historical Review, 
1912; Greek Imperialism, chap, iv, "Alexander and World Monarchy," Boston, 1913. 



